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THE ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN SCOTLAND. 

IT is somewhat remarkable that the recent growth of interest 
in the organization of local government has not hitherto 
produced any study of the administration of the subordinate 
partners of the kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. There 
are many text-books and innumerable magazine articles on 
English local government, but the student who desires to 
know something of the institutions of Scotland or Ireland 
must dig the information piecemeal from the dryest of dry 
legal text-books, or from government reports and returns. 
Englishmen and foreign observers alike seem to assume that 
the English system extends over the whole of Britain, an 
assumption which, when made by a popular novelist, leads 
occasionally to somewhat ludicrous results. A recent writer of 
detective stories gave a thrilling account of a coroner's inquest 
in Glasgow, quite in ignorance of the fact that the coroner is a 
purely English official, and unknown beyond the border. The 
truth is that although England, Scotland and Ireland have only 
one legislative assembly, yet their local institutions differ quite 
as much as do those of different members of the United States. 
There are, for example, no district councils in Scotland ; their 
functions are discharged partly by the county councils and 
partly by the police burghs. The educational system of Scot- 
land is far ahead of that of England. The aldermen in an 
English town, and the bailies in a Scottish have little resem- 
blance to each other. These differences seem never to have 
been observed either by Englishmen or by foreigners; and 
Scottish students of law or economics have been so engrossed 
with purely abstract speculations on the respective functions of 
the state and the individual or the proper definition of wealth, 
that the study of the living and concrete institutions at work 
before their eyes has been neglected by them also. It is to be 
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hoped that Mr. Carnegie's gift may enable the Scottish univer- 
sities to remedy this defect and to find room for the scientific 
study of local administration. Meanwhile the following notes 
may serve to show what are the most notable features of the 
local institutions of Scotland. 

The directly elected bodies in the Scottish system are four : 
burgh councils^; county councils, with the semi-subordinate 
district committees ; parish councils ; and school boards. The 
place of the English urban-district councils is taken by a spe- 
cial class of burghs, known as police burghs, and that of the 
rural-district councils by the district committees. The parish 
councils are quite different from the English bodies of that 
name ; they administer the poor law, corresponding in fact to 
the English boards of guardians, and therefore exist in both 
town and country. 

I. The Burghs. 

Burghs are of three classes, viz.^ royal, parliamentary and 
police. Royal burghs are the ancient historic towns of Scot- 
land, created by charter before the union of the parliaments. 
Many of them still possess considerable remains of their 
burghal landed estate, which is known as the " common good." 
Dunfermline, for example, receives about one-sixth of its total 
revenue from this source, having been fortunate enough to find 
coal beneath the land of which the common good consists. 
Up to 1833 these burghs were governed under their charters, 
and almost each one had a different " sett," or constitution ; 
speaking generally, however, the governmental organs were self- 
perpetuating bodies (i.e., the old council elected the new one) 
and were undoubtedly very corrupt. In 1833 the first reform 
act was passed, embodying a constitution which is not substan- 
tially changed to this day. 

The governing body in a Scottish royal burgh is now the 
provost, or lord provost, bailies and council. The council 

'This word is pronounced in the same way as the English "borough"; its 
peculiar spelling gives the opportunity of forming a rather useful adjective 
" burghal." 
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varies in number according to the population of the town : in 
Glasgow there are seventy-seven members, in Dundee twenty- 
eight ; while in Pittenween, at the other end of the scale, there 
are twelve, and in Earlsferry (population about 300) nine. 
The councillors are elected by the parliamentary electors {i.e., 
householders and permanent lodgers) with the addition of 
women and peers who would be qualified as parliamentary 
electors but for their sex or rank. 

To some extent, therefore, woman suffrage already exists 
in Great Britain. It is the opinion of some investigators that 
its working is not satisfactory, — that the women voters are 
much more apathetic and less intelligent than the men. One 
may wonder whether those who hold this opinion do not 
unconsciously compare the women, not with the real, but with 
the ideal, male voter ; for a considerable experience of canvass- 
ing has convinced the writer that the intelligence and interest 
with which the average man regards politics, at all events 
municipal politics, are not of a very high order. But it should 
be noted that the women who receive the vote under the British 
system are precisely those who are least likely to be influenced 
by the modern movement for the education and enfranchise- 
ment of their sex. They are — with the exception of some 
few professional women — elderly widows and spinsters, to 
whom the proceedings and policy of town and county councils 
are a complete mystery, and who have, too, the exaggerated 
shrinking from " going among a lot of men " which was char- 
acteristic of the women of mid-Victorian Britain. The younger, 
better-educated and intellectually more independent woman is 
rarely qualified for the municipal franchise ; she lives in her 
father's house and cannot receive the lodger vote. All married 
women are of course disqualified, save in the rare instances 
where a married woman occupies property in her own name. 
This is of importance, not only with regard to the vote itself, 
but as deciding the eligibility of married women for the 
membership of certain bodies. 

Every large burgh is divided into wards ; in a small one the 
council is chosen by the body of the electors at large. Any 
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male elector may be a candidate, but women may not sit 
on town (or county) councils. There is no restriction of the 
candidate to the ward in which he resides. Any candidate 
may stand for any ward, and thus the slums of a Scottish 
city may be represented by an illustrious citizen residing in 
the West End. Elections are by ballot, and there are few 
complaints of corruption. 

Imperial politics enter very little into Scottish local affairs. 
Thus a Conservative (or Liberal Unionist) sits for every one of 
the seven parliamentary divisions of Glasgow, but its very pop- 
ular lord provost is a Liberal who might even be called a 
Radical. In Liberal Dundee, on the other hand, the head 
magistrate is a Unionist. Unfortunately this desirable state of 
things is not found in Edinburgh. There, during the last 
elections, one candidate was attacked by his opponents as a pro- 
Boer and lost his seat. But political passions run high in 
Edinburgh, and municipal problems are not so pressing in that 
centre of legal and academic learning as in the industrial towns 
of Glasgow and Dundee. So far as can be learned from inter- 
views with the councillors of one or two representative burghs, 
the factors deciding the election of candidates are in the larger 
places really questions of local politics, — the pros and cons 
of expenditure and economy, the desirability or dangers of 
municipal trading, — while in the smaller towns the issues are 
more often personal. 

The social position of the councillors is as a rule neither 
very high nor very low. In Paisley, for example, the bulk of 
the council consists of the smaller shopkeepers (" merchants," 
in Scotch phraseology), but among the members are also two 
manufacturers of high standing in public life, and two " trades- 
men," or artisans. The professional class is but little repre- 
sented ; the reason for their absence is to be found in the fact 
that they are more closely bound by the ties of their calling 
than are the business men. A doctor or lawyer cannot leave 
his patients or clients to subordinates ; but a draper or grocer, 
whose business is established and no longer needs his constant 
presence, is relatively free to occupy himself with civic affairs. 
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This is perhaps one reason why the municipal standard of 
Edinburgh compares unfavorably with that of Glasgow. In 
Glasgow business men of the highest character and standing, 
forming the best class of the community, are eager to enter 
the council. In Edinburgh, the middle and upper middle 
classes are mainly composed of professional men, — lawyers, 
doctors and teachers; these cannot undertake the arduous 
work of municipal administration, and therefore it falls into 
the hands of men of a lower type. But matters are said to be 
improving, and it is not invariably the fact that professional 
men are absent from municipal government; several doctors 
have sat on the Glasgow town council. The workingmen can- 
didates are often strongly influenced by socialism ; they enter 
the councils with exaggerated and unreal schemes of reform. 
But frequently, when sobered by the responsibilities of office, 
they become valuable members. 

One-third of the council retires annually in rotation, and 
if the town is divided into wards, one member retires in 
every ward. Casual vacancies are filled by cooptation ; in 
England, on the other hand, by-elections are held. The 
personnel of the councils changes, in fact, very slowly ; it 
is common to find men who have served for a dozen years 
in succession. 

Every three years the council elects from among its own 
number a provost, whose position (save that he holds office for 
three years and not for one) is very similar to that of the Eng- 
lish mayor; that is to say, he is rather an ornamental than 
an administrative head. He presides at meetings of the coun- 
cil, and represents the burgh in its corporate capacity. He 
receives royal and other distinguished visitors, despatches tele- 
grams of congratulation and condolence, and is expected to 
take a leading position in the life of the town, to preside at 
public meetings, open bazaars, etc. An able and energetic 
man may, as provost, be a force in the administration; the 
man of an opposite type is likely to be a mere figurehead. As 
the office is looked on as an honor, it is rarely filled twice by 
the same man. 
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Inferior in dignity to the provost are the bailies, or magis- 
trates, who are often mistakenly described as the Scotch 
equivalent to the English aldermen. But there are many dis- 
tinctions between bailies and aldermen, both in method of elec- 
tion and in official duties. The former are chosen from among 
the members of the council, do not vacate their seats as ordi- 
nary members on elevation to the magistrates' bench and hold 
office only till the dates of their retirement in due course from 
the council. But the English aldermen are elected for six 
years, may be chosen from without the council and, if selected 
from among the members of the council, must vacate their seats 
as ordinary members, thus frequently necessitating the holding 
of supplementary by-elections. Moreover, when elected, an 
alderman has not necessarily any further duties than those of 
an ordinary councillor, though as a matter of fact the chairmen 
of important committees are very generally aldermen. The 
bailies, on the contrary, have very definite duties : they sit as 
police magistrates in the burgh police court, and act also as a 
licensing bench. They are, in fact, unpaid elected magistrates, 
whose election, however, is indirect. 

In some towns a member is appointed for three years to 
have charge of the finances of the council. He is entitled the 
treasurer and is ex-officio convener, or chairman, of the finance 
committee. In Edinburgh Treasurer Cranston's yearly report 
to the council has a strong likeness to a budget speech. 

In addition to the elected members we find in five Scotch 
cities one or two appointed members of the council. It is 
characteristic of British institutions to retain in the midst of 
their democratic organization curiously picturesque links with 
the past. And so it is pleasant to discover, sitting on Glasgow's 
most modern and progressive council, two members nominated 
by strange mediaeval corporations which still drag on a shadowy 
existence, though real power has long since passed from them. 
The Lord Dean of Guild is appointed by the Merchants House, 
and the Deacon Convener by the Trades House. The former, 
in addition to serving as an ordinary member, presides over 
the Dean of Guild Court, which has power to regulate building 
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operations in the city. It is certainly an anomaly that the 
appointment to so important a post should be made by what is 
now practically an association of private individuals ; but as 
with many other anomalies in British institutions, the actual 
result is entirely satisfactory. In Aberdeen the Dean of Guild 
is appointed by the Guildry ; in Edinburgh, the Dean of Guild 
and the Deacon Convener are appointed by the Convenery and 
the Guild Brethren respectively. 

All the councillors serve on committees, in which the details 
of administration are discussed, and which usually report to the 
council at a full meeting. Thus in Dundee we find committees 
bearing the following names : Works, Sanitary, Police, Recrea- 
tion and Cemeteries (a gruesome combination). Markets and 
Baths, Water and Gas, Libraries (on which sit several coopted 
members, including a woman and a clergyman), Tramways, 
Finance, and Lord Provost's. The system of assigning mem- 
bers to the committees varies in different towns. In many 
the Lord Provost's committee chooses the members of the 
other committees. In Edinburgh one member from each ward 
serves on each committee, — a bad system, it is said, which 
accounts in some degree for Edinburgh's present state of heavy 
indebtedness; for the member tends to identify himself too 
exclusively with the interests of his own ward, and to forget 
his duty, as a representative of the city at large, of keeping 
down expenditure. 

Every council is required to appoint a certain number of 
paid officials, many of whom have a permanent tenure of office. 
Of these the first is the town clerk, who in a royal burgh 
holds his office ad vitam aiit culpam, a legal phrase which prac- 
tically means that he can be dismissed only when proved guilty 
of criminal negligence by an action at law. He has charge of 
the legal business of the council, sends out notices of meetings 
and prepares the agenda. Not infrequently he is called on to 
prepare special reports on important questions, and thus he 
may to a considerable extent direct the policy of the council. 
In Edinburgh, the town clerk's report on the telephone ques- 
tion and on the conditions under which an agreement should be 
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entered into with the telephone company, practically decided 
the course which the council ultimately adopted. 

Next comes the chamberlain, who is a paid official, working 
side by side with the treasurer. He has charge of the details 
of finance. Both he and the collector are required to give 
security for the due performance of their duties. He holds 
his office at the pleasure of the council, but generally continues 
in one position for a long term of years. 

The towns which manage their own police, now only thirty- 
one in number, are required to appoint a chief constable, whose 
appointment must be approved by the Secretary f6r Scotland, 
and who can be dismissed only with the joint consent of the 
provost and the sheriff (*>., the resident judge) for the county. 
The police committee is bound to leave all details of adminis- 
tration to him, such, for example, as engaging and dismissing 
constables, and may only lay down general regulations for 
police administration. 

A fourth official is the surveyor, whose function is to take 
charge of the roads ; but some of the smaller burghs hand over 
the care of their roads to the counties. 

Every burgh is also required to appoint a medical officer of 
health (who must hold a diploma of public health) and a sani- 
tary inspector. These officials can be dismissed only with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board for Scotland. Such 
provisions for permanent tenure of office in the case of the 
health and police officials are strengthened by the fact that the 
central government gives a grant in aid of police and health 
expenditure, which may be withdrawn if a satisfactory standard 
of administration is not reached. Practically these officials are 
put in a very secure position ; they feel themselves to a large 
extent agents of the central government as well as of the local 
bodies, and therefore they can urge reforms on an unwilling 
council with much greater freedom than would be practicable 
were they entirely dependent on its good will. In one small 
burgh lately, some property belonging to the town had got into 
a very insanitary condition, and the medical officer at last 
threatened to complain to the Local Government Board unless 
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the council remedied the defects. Such a determined course 
of action would hardly have been adopted if the medical officer 
had not held his position by a secure tenure. 

The relations of the two health officials to each other are 
rather interesting. In England the sanitary inspector is 
definitely subordinate to the medical officer. In Scotland the 
theory is that they are independent, but are to give each other 
" mutual help and assistance." As was to be expected, the 
system of having two heads to what is really one branch of 
administration has not worked well. In very few burghs in 
Scotland do the two health officials work harmoniously together 
in sanitary matters, and considerable disturbance has arisen 
from this cause. It has even been suggested that the recent 
epidemic of smallpox in Glasgow might have been stamped 
out earlier had the cooperation between the two departments 
been more complete. Each town naturally believes that per- 
sonal jealousies are the cause of the friction, but it is almost 
certainly the effect of a badly framed regulation. 

Besides the officials thus far mentioned, others may be 
appointed, and a large city usually has its gas manager, its 
electrical engineer, its tramways manager, besides hosts of 
subordinate clerks and inspectors. It also employs many 
workmen of a lower grade, — carters, street cleaners, tramway 
drivers, conductors, etc. The appointment of these is gener- 
ally left in the hands of the permanent officials, although there 
are occasional complaints of the interference of the councillors 
for corrupt purposes. Still it may be safely said that municipal 
administrators in Scotland seldom use their power of patronage 
to secure electioneering advantages. In Glasgow there has 
been projected (and possibly now exists) a union of all the 
municipal employees for securing better conditions of labor, 
and nearly all the large Scottish towns insert "fair-wages" 
clauses in contracts, i.e., bind the contractors to pay the recog- 
nized or trade-union rates. It is the special care of the work- 
ingmen members of the council to see that such clauses are 
inserted and observed. But these movements, although they 
may, if not carefully watched, lead to corruption, seem at 
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present to be conducted in a quite legitimate fashion, and to 
be only the perfectly fair attempts of the working classes to 
insist that public bodies shall set as high a standard in their 
conditions of employment as the " best " private firms. 

We find, then, that town government in Scotland is carried 
on mainly by the committee system. The council, working by 
means of the committees, is all-powerful, and tends to con- 
solidate every branch of administration in its own hands. But 
the inconvenience of government by committees is lessened 
by the plan of having a permanent official in charge of every 
branch of administration : to the health committee is attached 
the medical officer of health, to the law committee the town 
clerk, to the streets committee the surveyor. These are all 
appointed by the town council, and, save where the sanction 
of a central department has to be obtained (and in the case of 
the town clerk), may be dismissed at its pleasure. The perma- 
nent officials are responsible to the committee for the details 
of administration, and they appoint and dismiss the subordi- 
nates. This course is insisted on by the law in the case of 
police management and is carried out in practice in all other 
departments. 

This machinery works very efficiently whenever a strong 
committee and a strong permanent official are engaged in the 
same branch. Glasgow's reputation in health administration 
was first gained in the days when she had an exceptionally 
able and enthusiastic man as medical officer, backed up by an 
equally enthusiastic convener of the health committee. There 
is no tendency whatever to exalt the provost at the expense of 
the council. But the system has a weak point. The various 
departments in a large city tend to get out of touch with one 
another. In Glasgow the workmen of two departments actu- 
ally came to fisticuffs last year, and although the incident was 
ludicrous rather than serious, it indicates a looming danger. 
If different policies be adopted, for example, by the sanitary 
and the housing departments, considerable difficulties may 
arise. It did happen in Glasgow that the tramway department, 
in the person of its conductors, was sued before the law courts 
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by another department, the police, for permitting overcrowding 
of tram cars. And the housing department for many years held 
property which could have been condemned as uninhabitable 
under the by-laws of the sanitary committee.^ The proceed- 
ings of committees are reviewed by the whole council, but 
unless the difference of policy has become marked, the recom- 
mendations of each committee are passed without special con- 
sideration, and the separate departments may continue to act 
on different lines. A careful observer of Scotch municipal 
matters informed the writer that in his opinion it would become 
necessary in the future to appoint a permanent superintending 
manager of all the corporation work, — an official who would 
have the same position in relation to the council that the per- 
manent heads of departments have in relation to the respec- 
tive committees. He would be, in short, a municipal general 
manager. This is by no means at present a question of 
practical politics, but the opinion is not without its interest, 
as indicating the direction in which matters are moving. 

The organization of a royal burgh has now been described. 
Its powers and duties are laid down in a long series of acts of 
Parliament, and the cost of these statutory functions is defrayed 
out of the rates. But in addition royal burghs existing under 
a charter have certain powers which are not statutory. A 
royal burgh may put its "common good," or corporate prop- 
erty, to any use which is for the advantage of the citizens, and 
need find no specific warrant in acts of Parliament. The com- 
mon good often keeps up the parks, supplies music and is largely 
used for entertainments in honor of distinguished visitors, for 
the celebration of important national or civic events, for dona- 
tions to charities, etc. In Glasgow, city churches are supported 
by the common good ; Edinburgh maintains an observatory and 
pays a town astronomer ; its common good also bears the cost 
of the famous one o'clock gun. The money borrowed for 
Glasgow's tramways is secured on the common good and not 

' The property was of course acquired to be destroyed ; a full account of the 
proceedings of the Improvement Trust or Housing Department will be found in 
Bell and Paton's Glasgow. 
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on the rates. In short, the common good conveniently pro- 
vides money for many purposes to which the rates could not be 
applied unless a private act of Parliament should be obtained. 

The part of the administration pertaining to the common 
good is commonly known as " municipal " or " corporation " 
work, while that part, by far the largest, undertaken under 
statute and defrayed from the rates is known as "police" 
business. The term "police" has a much wider significance 
in Scottish than in English law. Besides the management of 
the constabulary, it comprises drainage, in some cases water 
supply, street cleaning, public health, lighting, provision of fire 
engines, etc. In fact, it includes practically the whole work of 
keeping the town in a fit state for its inhabitants. In some 
cases, as for example at Dundee, the corporation managing 
the common good existed for many years, side by side with 
the police commissioners, who were responsible for the police 
administration of the town. The usual inconveniences of a 
multitude of local bodies resulted, and it became common for 
the corporation to act as police commissioners. But the busi- 
ness of the two bodies, though managed by the same men, 
continued for years to be regarded as distinct, and to be 
regulated by different standing orders. The councillors when 
sitting on one day of the week as police commissioners could 
not transact business, no matter of what urgency, belonging 
to them in their capacity as corporation. It had to wait until 
the day on which they met as the corporation. These anoma- 
lies have now been nearly all abolished ; the municipal and 
police management is quite consolidated. The town council 
has entire charge of both municipal and police matters and 
can transact business belonging to either branch at any meet- 
ing. But the old distinction has left some traces in various 
customs and phrases, and appears especially in the methods 
of account keeping. Edinburgh still issues one volume of cor- 
poration or municipal, and another of police, accounts. 

Parliamentary burghs are few in number and obtained their 
burghal constitution in a curious fashion. The custom of 
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applying for a charter of incorporation for a populous place, 
which still prevails in England, fell into disuse in Scotland 
after the union of the parliaments. No new burghs were 
created for over a hundred years ; but there grew up many 
new towns in the course of the industrial development of the 
beginning of the last century. When the constitution of the 
royal burghs was reformed by an act of 1833, the names of 
twelve such towns, which had in the previous year obtained the 
privilege of sending representatives to Parliament, were placed 
in a schedule to the act ; they were to be administered in the 
same manner as the royal burghs, and were known as parlia- 
mentary burghs. Among them are such important places as 
Paisley, Leith, Hamilton and Airdrie. Their constitution dif- 
fers from that of royal burghs only in a few unimportant 
points. The town clerk of a parliamentary burgh, for example, 
holds his office, not ad vitam aut culpam, but at the pleasure of 
the council. To these twelve were added in 1868, when the 
parliamentary franchise was again reformed, two more, making 
in all fourteen parliamentary burghs. But very frequently they 
are not distinguished from the royal burghs. 

The crisis which created the parliamentary burghs could not 
be expected or desired to recur. And yet the growth of popu- 
lation caused by the new industrial conditions at the beginning 
of the last century made it highly desirable that a cheap and 
convenient method of obtaining town government for new 
communities should be devised. The result in Scotland was 
the establishment of an exceedingly simple method of erecting 
populous places into burghs. Briefly the procedure is as fol- 
lows : On petition of the inhabitants of a populous area, the 
sheriff takes a census of the inhabitants, and if there are more 
than 800, a poll of the householders follows on the question 
whether a police burgh shall be erected or not. If the poll is 
favorable, the sheriff defines the boundaries, declares the place 
a police burgh and proceeds to hold the first election of council- 
lors. This very simple procedure has dotted Scotland with 
police burghs, and has doubtless been of much value in many 
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cases. The writer has been informed that a police burgh can 
be instituted for a little over £,20, while to obtain a charter of 
incorporation in England costs at the very least over ;^ioo. 
But there are defects in the system. In the first place, the 
limit of 800 inhabitants is, under modern conditions of admin- 
istration, much too low. Many of the police burghs (few of 
which are allowed to manage their police, the term being used 
in the peculiar Scotch sense noted above) are simply big vil- 
lages, and are quite unable to provide the elaborate machinery 
necessary for the efficient administration of roads or public 
health. In the second place, the act has been used for a 
purpose for which it was never intended. The suburbs of 
large towns have often been erected into police burghs mainly 
to escape the heavy taxation which extension of the parent 
body would have involved, and once constituted, a British 
local authority is very tenacious of existence. The most 
noteworthy case is that of Glasgow, which till 1891 was 
almost surrounded by nine parasitic police burghs. Six have 
now been absorbed, but Govan, Partick and Kinning Park 
still continue their separate existence, and add considerably 
to the difficulties of the city government. 

Till recently the governing body in a police burgh was 
known as the burgh commissioners; now, however, it has 
been raised to the dignity of a town council. The main 
distinctions between the royal burgh and the police burgh 
are these : (i) that a police burgh is a purely statutory body, 
with no charter and no common good and without power to 
go beyond the authority conferred on it by act of Parliament ; 
and (2) that its magistrates have no powers for licensing 
public houses. Its relations to the county also are different, 
as will be explained further on. 

There are in Scotland over 200 burghs, royal, parliamentary 
and police, but only forty of these have more than 10,000 
inhabitants, while seventeen have less than 1000, Earlsferry 
with a population of 3 17 being the smallest. This is partly the 
result of the decay of numerous royal burghs, partly of the 
ease and cheapness of the machinery for instituting police 
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burghs. The very small burghs are quite incompetent for 
their work : a tiny town of 1000 inhabitants cannot adequately 
administer public health or keep up its roads. In fact, the 
absurdity of the system is shown by the fact that many police 
burghs are much smaller than the parishes in which they 
stand, although the parish is presumed to be the smallest 
area of local administration. But by various means the small 
burghs are being driven into handing over police, roads and 
public health to the county authorities, so that many of the draw- 
backs of the small area are avoided by withdrawing the more 
important functions of burghal government from the control 
of its council.^ 

There is no class of burghs in Scotland corresponding to the 
English county boroughs, which are the large towns with a 
population of more than 50,000. Royal burghs range in size 
from Glasgow, with 780,000, to Earlsferry, with a little more 
than 300; the biggest police burgh is Govan (76,000), the 
smallest Abernethy (623). But there are six burghs, Glasgow, 
Aberdeen, Edinburgh, Dundee, Paisley and Greenock, whose 
affairs are not administered under the general law, but under 
private acts, and they are thus practically in the same position 
as a county borough. But Leith and Govan are managed under 
the same law as the smaller places, — a fact which in the former 
town, at all events, is felt as a considerable grievance. 

II. The Counties. 

Passing now to the county government, we note that a 
representative council was established only in 1889. Before 
that date county affairs were managed mainly by the commis- 
sioners of supply, — a body consisting of all owners of land 
within the county of more than ;£ioo annual value. The com- 
missioners of supply were thus a primary governing body, mem- 
bership in which was based on a high property qualification. 

^ A very clever picture of municipal politics and personalities in a small Scotch 
burgh is contained in a recent novel, The House with the Green Shutters. It 
deals, it is true, with matters as they were some forty or fifty years ago, but 
conditions have not been completely altered. 
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They manifested the usual defects of primary assemblies, — 
unwieldiness, the tendency of a few energetic members to 
monopolize all the power as a general rule, while their pro- 
ceedings might be suddenly and irresponsibly reversed under a 
breeze of disapproval. Still, on the whole, it was not so much 
active dissatisfaction with county management that brought 
about the changes of 1889 as a feeling that this form of 
administration was out of harmony with the demands of the 
age. County matters are now managed by the county coun- 
cil, which is elected by the parliamentary electors, together 
with women and peers otherwise qualified, once every three 
years. In counties the system of single-member districts pre- 
vails, and the whole council retires at once. The composition 
of county councils is very stable. There are often only a few 
seats contested at each election. Imperial politics have no 
effect whatever. After the reform of 1889 there was at first 
a considerable mixture of the classes hitherto excluded from 
county government, — business men and workingmen. It is 
said, however, that these are now finding the necessary trav- 
elling too irksome, and that administration is slipping back 
into the hands of the country gentlemen. But in Midlothian 
the last county council contained several lawyers, a builder and 
one or two business men ; and the tenant farmers continue to 
take a large share in the work. 

The relations of the two classes of burghs to the counties 
are distinctly complicated. The larger royal burghs are quite 
free from county supervision or administration. The county 
council of Midlothian has nothing to do with the government 
of Edinburgh. But the smaller royal burghs are forced or per- 
suaded to amalgamate with the county for police purposes, and 
some hand over their roads also to the county. In such cases 
the town council of the burgh designates one of its members to 
sit on the county council, where he takes part in county police 
or road administration, as the case may be, but has no vote on 
other business. The police burghs, on the other hand, are 
regarded for many purposes (valuation, prevention of diseases of 
animals, etc^ as part of the county, and they also in many cases 
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give over their police and roads. Therefore every police burgh 
is a county electoral district, and a member of the county coun- 
cil is elected by the voters, not nominated by the council. 

The head of the county is the convener, who is elected for 
one year. But as a general rule the incumbent holds office 
for many years in succession, and is generally the leading 
country gentleman of the neighborhood. There are no county 
aldermen or bailies. 

The work of the county council is all done through commit- 
tees. In fact, so much is this the case that there are fre- 
quently only one or two full meetings of the council in the year, 
and these are purely formal. There are usually committees 
on finance, on legal business, on county buildings, on weights 
and measures and on technical education, and these work in 
much the same way as the committees of burgh councils, save 
that their decisions are less often upset by the meeting of the 
full council. Two committees, however, of unusual interest 
require to be specially noticed, both being semi-independent 
bodies. 

Of these the first is the standing joint-committee which 
has charge of the police and has also certain unusual financial 
powers. When representative county government was set up 
in 1889, considerable excitement prevailed in Great Britain 
with regard to socialistic agitation, and considerable trepida- 
tion was felt concerning the possible results if the socialists 
should succeed in obtaining seats in any considerable number 
on the new councils. Accordingly the government resolved 
to surround the administration of police with special safe- 
guards in each county. It was provided that this business 
should be intrusted to a committee, one-half appointed by the 
council from its own members and the other half by the com- 
missioners of supply, who had managed the police before the 
reform, and that the sheriff of the county also should have 
a seat on the committee. It was hoped by this constitution 
to secure continuity, and to temper the enthusiasm of the 
new councillors by the moderation and experience of the old 
commissioners of supply. Subsequent events, however, have 
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shown that these precautions were needless. The country 
gentlemen who are, in virtue of their position, commissioners 
of supply, are also very frequently elected to the council. In 
no Scotch county has any alarming fervor of democratic zeal 
manifested itself ; the county councils are as a rule even more 
staid and sober bodies than the burgh councils, which in the 
larger towns have complete charge of the police. But though 
the fears which led to its creation have passed away, the stand- 
ing joint-committee still manages the police, and its proceedings 
are in no way subject to the control of the county council. 

The second of the semi-independent committees is more inter- 
esting, as it is an example of that rare organization, an indirectly 
elected body which works successfully. It has charge of the 
public health and road administration of its special division of 
the county. Each county council when constituted was required 
to divide the county into suitable divisions, whose boundaries 
must not cut the boundaries of the contained parishes. In 
each division the members of the county council sitting for that 
part of the county, together with one representative of each 
parish council within the division, constitute the district com- 
mittee. It is so far an independent body that it has a separate 
corporate existence, with a common seal and a banking account 
of its own, but so far dependent that the county council can 
lay down general rules for its guidance, can revise its financial 
proceedings and in some cases may receive appeals against its 
decisions. In practice, however, the district committees, of 
which there are three or four in each county, work on their 
own lines subject to no interference from the parent body. 
About half a dozen counties are not divided into districts, and 
in them the county council and the parish representatives sit 
as the district committee for the whole area. In these coun- 
ties, accordingly, we have the curious anomaly that there is an 
appeal from the larger body {i.e., the councillors and the parish 
representatives) to the smaller body, the councillors alone. 
But this causes no practical inconvenience, as the decisions of 
the district are generally passed as a matter of course by the 
supervising bodies ; and great praise has been given to the 
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system, especially by the public-health administrators. The 
presence of the county councillors insures a wide view of impor- 
tant questions of policy, and prevents narrow-mindedness and 
local jealousies ; while the presence of the parish representatives 
secures a proper knowledge of local needs and desires. 

But for many purposes, e.g., water supply, drainage and 
scavenging, uniform administration and uniform rating over so 
large an area as a half or a quarter of a county is impossible. 
One village requires gravitation water ; another can safely make 
use of its wells. One sends its crude drainage into the sea ; 
another, on the inland side of the district and draining into a 
river, requires some system of purification. To meet these 
difficulties a system of creating special districts has been insti- 
tuted. The district committee can, for purposes of water 
supply, drainage, scavenging or lighting, in some cases at its 
own initiative, in others on requisition from a certain number 
of ratepayers or from the parish council, mark off a special 
area and levy a special rate on the inhabitants. Moreover, it 
can, if it pleases, delegate the details of the work to a local 
committee, whose members are frequently chosen from the 
parish council. This system also works very successfully, and 
the special district gets the benefit of the supervision of the 
district committee without the deadening effect of homoge- 
neous administration of a large area. Two complaints, however, 
are commonly made : (i) that when practically the same area is 
made a special district for different purposes at different times, 
sufficient care is not exercised in having coincident bounda- 
ries, thus giving rise to an unnecessary amount of labor in mak- 
ing up demand notes for rates, and in rate collecting ; (2) that 
the boundaries of special districts are often unfairly extended 
so as to take in railway lines and large businesses, which if 
included must pay rates, though they practically derive no 
benefit from the supply of water or light. 

The officials of a county council are the county clerk, whose 
work corresponds to that of the town clerk, the chief constable, 
the medical officer of health, the sanitary inspector and the sur- 
veyor. To these must be added, in some counties, the organizing 
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secretary of technical education, who is practically the execu- 
tive official for educational work. These officials hold office at 
the pleasure of the county councU, save the health officials, 
who cannot be dismissed without the sanction of the Local 
Government Board, and the chief constable, whose dismissal 
requires the consent of the Secretary for Scotland. 

The district committees may if they please appoint separate 
district clerks, surveyors and health officials. But considerable 
pressure is brought to bear on them by the central authorities 
to employ the same medical officer and sanitary inspector as 
the county; by this means able men are secured who give 
their whole time to the work. Often the smaller burghs also 
appoint the same men to act for them ; indeed, the require- 
ment that the medical officer must hold a diploma of public 
health renders it difficult to find a qualified person who is not 
already in the public service, and there are even cases in which 
two small counties share the services of the same individual. 
In road administration, on the other hand, the district sur- 
veyor is generally a different person from the county surveyor, 
and the latter inspects and supervises the work of the former. 

III. The Parish. 

Burghs, counties and district committees perform what one 
may call the general administration in Scotland ; they admin- 
ister police, public health, roads, lighting, technical education. 
For the specific administration of poor law and educational 
affairs there exist two additional bodies, the parish council and 
the school board. The rural, or landward, parish council has, 
however, certain general powers also. It may take charge of 
footpaths, may provide recreation grounds, libraries, baths 
and washhouses. But by far the greater part of its work and 
the whole of parish administration in burghs is connected with 
the poor law. 

Since the boundaries of parishes frequently cross those of 
burghs and counties, a parish is either burghal {i.e., urban), 
lying wholly within the area of a burgh, landward (rural), lying 
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wholly without the area of a burgh, or mixed, lying partly 
within and partly without a burgh. It is to be observed, how- 
ever, that because the parishes existed before the institution of 
police burghs, the term "burgh" in this classification means 
royal burgh only. Thus the police burgh of Partick is in the 
parish of Govan, while matters are still further confused by 
the fact that there is a police burgh of Govan, with a much 
smaller area than that of the parish of the same name. 

The parish was governed up to 1894 by a curiously com- 
posite body. In burghal parishes the ratepayers, with a plural 
vote based on a property qualification, elected some members ; 
while four were nominated by the kirk session {j.e., the minis- 
ters and elders) and four by the magistrates. In landward 
parishes the council was composed of the kirk session, a cer- 
tain number of elected representatives and all the heritors (or 
landowners) possessing land of more than ;^20 annual value. 
So here again was a primary assembly with membership based 
on a property qualification. In this case genuine inconven- 
ience appears to have resulted from the unwieldiness of the 
body. The parochial board (as it was then called) of Old 
Machar had at one time more than one thousand members. 
In other caseis, where the parish was in the hands of one or 
two large landowners, the board was too small. The system 
of plural voting also prevented it from being genuinely repre- 
sentative. Hence considerable relief was felt when, in 1894, 
the parochial boards were swept away, and parish councils 
with a simpler constitution were substituted. In some quarters, 
it is true, the democratization of the body administering poor 
relief was regarded with a certain suspicion. This has proved 
to be quite unjustified, as little change in the methods of 
administration has resulted from the change in the form of 
the administering body. 

The parish council is now elected once in every three years, 
and each elector has one vote for each vacancy that has to be 
filled. The area may or may not be divided into wards. If it 
is so divided, the sheriff has power to alter the boundaries of 
the parochial wards in order to make them coincide with the 
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boundaries of the municipal wards ; moreover, in order to avoid 
the inconveniences of too frequent elections, the parochial elec- 
tions are held at the same time as those for town and county 
councils. Possibly in this manner the way is being prepared for 
the disappearance of the parish council and its amalgamation 
with the burgh council. 

A noteworthy feature of the parish council is that women 
are entitled to vote for members and are also eligible as mem- 
bers. There are few women on the landward councils, but 
the larger burghal councils, Glasgow, Govan, Edinburgh, have 
usually one or two women among their members, and it has 
been commonly admitted that after the first strangeness has 
worn off they do very useful work. A woman is eligible for 
membership only if she is herself an elector, that is, a house- 
holder in her own name. A married woman possessing or 
occupying no property of her own is not eligible. A promi- 
nent woman member in a parish near Glasgow was disqualified 
recently because by some mistake her house was entered on 
the valuation roll, from which subsequently the roll of the 
electorate was made up, as her husband's, not as her own. 
It is clear that this provision excludes the bulk of women, and 
especially nearly all married women, from participation in poor- 
law administration, for which one would imagine that married 
women would be specially fitted. 

The members of parish councils in towns are drawn from 
much the same class as the members of niunicipal councils. 
Landward parish councils contain, however, a larger proportion 
of workingmen. The superior artisans and the foremen of the 
neighboring mine or factory are well represented on at least 
the lowland parish councils of Scotland. 

The parish council works mainly by means of committees. 
In the case of mixed parishes there exists a body bearing the 
same relation to the parish council as the district committee 
to the county council. This is the landward committee, which 
consists of the members elected by the landward portion only, 
and exists for the purposes of exercising those powers with 
reference to recreation grounds, libraries, etc., which belong to 
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landward councils alone, as noted above. The parish council 
may not review the proceedings of the landward committee, 
and within a certain limit {^d. per jQi of rental) the latter can 
exact what money it pleases ; but this must be levied and 
collected by the parish council along with the poor rate. 

The head of the parish council is the chairman, who holds 
office for one year. He presides at meetings, and is also ex- 
officio a justice of the peace for the county. The parish coun- 
cil has charge of the poor law, of registration of births, deaths 
and marriages, of primary vaccination * and of burial grounds. 
Its principal official is the inspector of poor, who is required to 
visit regularly the poor in receipt of relief (outdoor relief is 
much commoner in Scotland than in England). He is appointed 
by the parish council, but may be dismissed only by the central 
supervising authority, — the Local Government Board. Other 
officials are the parish clerk, who in a small parish is often the 
same person as the inspector, and the parish medical officer, 
whose duty it is to visit the sick poor and to certify that ordi- 
nary recipients are not able-bodied ; for a distinctive feature of 
Scotch poor law is that it refuses relief to the able-bodied. 
Where there is a poorhouse, there will also be a governor, a 
matron and subordinates ; but the poorhouse is less used than 
the workhouse in England and is generally provided by several 
parishes combined. It may be noticed, however, that an 
attempt in the middle of the century to introduce into Scot- 
land the union, or combination of parishes, as the unit for all 
poor-law administration, failed completely. Only a few combi- 
nations were formed, of which most are now dissolved. The 
reason is probably that parishes in Scotland are on an average 
nearly ten times as large as in England. 

IV. The School Board. 

The remaining body is the school board, which has charge 
of education. In several respects its constitution differs from 
those that have been already described. In the case of town, 

' Revaccination is arranged for by the public health authorities. 
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county and parish councils, a candidate for election must be 
himself qualified as an elector ; but a school-board candidate 
need not be so. He may even be non-resident and may be a 
member of any number of school boards at once.^ Moreover, 
women are eligible for election ; and under the wide conditions 
of choice, married women who have no vote may yet sit on the 
board. Inquiries seem to show that this width of choice is 
distinctly an advantage. A man or woman having no connec- 
tion with the town or parish is not in any case likely to please 
the electors, while yet it is possible to choose a valuable candi- 
date who, under more stringent regulations, would be disquali- 
fied. On the whole it appears that the policy of placing few 
restrictions on the choice of the electors works well. 

But it is impossible to praise the other device peculiar to the 
election of school boards, i.e., the cumulative vote. Its work- 
ing is as follows : Suppose five members are to be elected ; 
then each elector has five votes which he may distribute as he 
pleases, giving five votes to one candidate, or one to each of 
five or two to one and three to another and so on. The object 
is to insure the due representation of minorities, and it is cer- 
tainly attained. Unfortunately the system of " plumping," or 
giving all one's votes to a single candidate, enables every small 
group of faddists to elect its own representative, and has led 
especially to sectarian representation. Though sectarianism 
does not run so high in Scotland as in England, and does not 
appear in the actual working of the administration, it puts 
members on the board who would probably not otherwise 
secure a seat. 

For centuries Scotland has had its public schools in every 
parish kept up from public funds, and therefore when the new 
educational system was introduced in 1872, every district was 
called on to elect its own school board. There are even one or 
two boards which provide no school, as all the children in their 
area attend schools in a neighboring town ; but still the board 
must be elected. 

1 In Fife some years ago, a man who was well known for his keen interest in 
education was a member of five school boards and chairman of four. 
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The area of the school district is that of the royal or parlia- 
mentary burgh and the landward parish, with a few other dis- 
tricts formed for special reasons. In the case of a mixed 
parish the landward and burghal portions form separate dis- 
tricts ; thus there is (or was till recently) both a landward and 
a burghal school board of Portobello. Unfortunately this 
originally simple system has become confused by the fact that 
school-board boundaries are not usually extended at the same 
time as the municipal boundaries. Thus in Glasgow there are 
three bodies administering the affairs of the town, — the town 
council, the school board and the parish council, — and the area 
of each differs from that of the other two. This confusion 
adds considerably to the difficulties of the elector in under- 
standing the course of public affairs, and tends to make him 
apathetic. After all, the amount of time which the average 
man can spare for taking part in the management of his town 
or parish is limited, and one of the first requisites for success- 
ful democratic government is a simple and easily understood 
organization. 

The districts of the landward school boards are too small for 
efficient management. A parish may keep up a good elemen- 
tary school, but it will be difficult for it to make provision for 
secondary education, and practically impossible that it should do 
anything for technical education. Accordingly we find that 
these branches are passing from the school boards to the bodies 
governing a larger area. County councils now provide techni- 
cal instruction, expending thereon money derived from the 
central government, while secondary education is attended to 
by committees for that purpose whose constitution will be 
described later on. 

Much the same class of men sit on school boards as on par- 
ish councils. In fact the writer was assured that in country 
parishes the two bodies were frequently composed of almost 
the same men, and that the trouble and expense of separate 
elections was simply thrown away. In towns it is said the ad 
hoc body does secure the services of men specially interested 
in education. As in the case of parish councils, women are 
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eligible as candidates, and town school boards have usually one 
or two women members. In Edinburgh a woman is at present 
chairman of the board. 

The officials of the school board are the clerks and the 
teachers. They all hold office at the pleasure of the board, 
— the teachers' great grievance. There are frequent com- 
plaints of arbitrary and wrongful dismissal, and many attempts 
have been made to obtain permanency of tenure. Hitherto 
the only result has been to secure a complicated method of 
procedure which must be followed if a teacher's dismissal is to 
be legal. It is worthy of note that the school board has no 
permanent executive officer responsible for educational man- 
agement. The members themselves through sub-committees 
interview teachers and must be personally acquainted with all 
details. The public-health committee of a county or burgh, on 
the other hand, rely to a large extent on the advice of their 
medical officer, and themselves merely supervise and lay down 
lines of policy. There is no similar official in the case of edu- 
cation. In technical education, however, the organizing secre- 
tary occupies a position similar to that of the medical officer. 
It is perhaps a tendency of ad hoc bodies that has not hitherto 
been observed, to endeavor to be themselves the executive, 
while general bodies, on the other hand, are merely supervising 
and consulting authorities, leaving the direct executive power 
and management of details in the hands of the paid officials. 
But in the case of the other ad hoc body in Scotland, this tend- 
ency is counteracted by the provisions laid down by statute, 
securing in each parish a permanent inspector of the poor, to 
whom the details of relief must be confided. 



V. Other Organs of Local Government. 

Besides these directly elected councils, the existence of some 
other indirectly elected bodies must be briefly noticed. Pro- 
vision for the care of lunatics is made by the district lunacy 
board, which is composed of representatives of burgh and 
county councils, several counties being usually combined. In 
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one or two cases the powers of a lunacy board have been con- 
ferred on the parish councils of the larger towns. Thus the 
parish council of Edinburgh acts as the district lunacy board. 

More interesting is the constitution of the secondary educa- 
tion committees, as it seems to mark a step in the transference 
of educational functions from the small area, the parish, to the 
large area, the county, which is at present in progress through- 
out Great Britain. Another point of interest is that the con- 
stitution is not statutory, but is fixed by the Education 
Department. A considerable sum of money drawn from the 
imperial revenue and to be used for promoting secondary edu- 
cation is handed over every year to the Scotch Education 
Department. But the latter body does not itself expend the 
grant. Considering that local management is preferable to 
centralization, it directs the county councils and chairmen of 
the school boards in every county to elect a committee, either 
from among their own members or from outside, and to this 
committee is confided the work of drawing up a scheme for the 
distribution of the grant in its own area. The department 
reserves to itself the power of nominating on each committee 
one of its own inspectors, who usually acts as secretary. The 
committee does not make direct provision for the supply of 
schools. It establishes scholarships and gives grants to vari- 
ous selected schools. In some counties the management of 
technical education is intrusted to this body by the county 
council. This is done, for instance, in the county of West 
Lothian, where one body controls both secondary and technical 
instruction, and as it works in close cooperation with the 
school boards, a very complete system of schools, scholarships 
and evening classes is the result. But such cooperation 
among the various educational authorities is not attained in 
many Scottish counties. Six of the biggest burghs have each 
a secondary education committee of its own, appointed by 
the town council and the school board jointly, with several 
members nominated by the governors of endowed secondary 
schools. The work of this committee is rather to fill up 
gaps in the educational system than to provide schools on its 
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own initiative; it is essential therefore that all educational 
authorities should be represented on it. 

The secondary-education committees have a special interest 
as an example of a body established by administrative regula- 
tion, not by statute. The fact that the British Parliament has 
little knowledge of Scottish conditions wherever they differ 
from English, gives rise to a certain tendency, of which these 
committees are the most distinct instance, to replace legisla- 
tive by administrative control in Scotland. 

In addition to the organs of local government thus far 
described, there frequently exist in the larger towns trusts or 
commissions for various specific purposes. Thus Edinburgh 
has its water commission, which is appointed by the town 
council and the authorities of the suburban districts which lie 
within the area of supply. It is practically a joint board and 
its proceedings have not been characterized by any great 
success. In Glasgow the Clyde trust, or harbor board, is 
appointed partly by the town council, partly by the shipowners 
and by those who are called on to pay special harbor rates. 
But there is a distinct tendency to do away with these special 
commissions or boards, and to intrust all matters directly to the 
council. This holds true even in those instances of municipal 
trading where the area of supply is far larger than the area 
of the parent city. Thus Glasgow has never contemplated 
the formation of a tramway commission, although its tramway 
system extends far beyond its boundaries and into the territory 
of other local authorities. 

On the whole, local administration in Scotland reaches a very 
high level of excellence. It is almost completely separated 
from the demoralizing influence of national politics — save in 
Edinburgh.^ On the councils sit men of all classes and of 
every occupation. County administration is in the hands 
mainly of the country gentlemen, while in landward districts 

I Is it a characteristic of capital cities that national issues should enter into 
and confuse their local politics ? And does this tendency appear in Edinburgh, 
shadow of a capital though it is ? 
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poor-law and school-board matters engage the better class of 
workingmen. In towns the business men form the vast 
majority of the councillors, but professional men are occasion- 
ally members. Women take part in the management of poor 
law and education. Most Scotchmen seem to feel it both an 
honor and a duty to help in the work of their town or parish 
council, — an attitude perhaps due to the influence of the demo- 
cratic organization of the Scottish church. But the democracy 
is ready to delegate its powers to carefully chosen officials. 

The permanent official has in Scotland, as a general rule, a 
very free hand and a very safe position, secured for him in 
some cases by law, always (save in the case of elementary 
teachers) by public sentiment. The system combines to a 
considerable extent the advantages of democratic voluntary 
government and official paid administration. 

The scheme of the various bodies is somewhat simpler than 
in England. There a rural elector, for instance, must take an 
interest in the proceedings of parish council, district council 
(which also acts as board of guardians), school board ^ and 
county council. In Scotland the district council is lacking, 
and as the elections for parish council and county council are 
held at the same time, and there are no by-elections, the voter 
does not get jaded by too frequent calls on his interest, and 
some pains are taken to secure good men. The curious con- 
stitution of the district committee is remarkably successful. 

The weak points of the system are chiefly these : (i) the large 
number of incompetent small burghs ; (2) the unnecessary com- 
plications introduced by the distinction between royal and police 
burghs, a distinction founded solely on historical accident, and 
not on questions of administration ; and (3) conversely, the 
absence of any classification of burghs founded on population. 
But on the whole the system works well, and it deserves 
further study. Mabel Atkinson. 

Bryn Mawr College. 

1 The school board is now abolished in England and its duties transferred to 
the town and county councils. 



